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of factories in India was only twenty-nine, and the output of
white sugar only 89,800 tons, and this is the result of over two
decades of .development. Considering the state of great uncer-
tainty and utter lack of confidence that have characterised the
world of trade and industry during the last few years, and
specially in view of the accentuated slump that has set in since
the lasj quarter of 1930, there would be scarcely any legitimate
basis for the expectation that the number of factories would
expand by as much as 400 per cent, and the output of sugar
by over 600 per cent in three or four years. The swift expansion
of the White Sugar Industry in India at the rate and to the extent
necessary for absorbing the large anticipated increase in the
output of sugar-cane being thus improbable in the highest
degree, the elaborate scheme for safeguarding the cane-growers
of Southern India from the consequences of over-production
in the North can hardly be calculated to be effective.
(e) If the cultivation of sugar-cane be really advantageous
for agriculture and the agriculturist, no artificial stimulus or
safeguard is necessary for its maintenance.
If, as is suggested by the protagonists of sugar-cane and
sugar protection in India, the cultivator can in fact derive a
greater net return, direct as well as indirect, from the cultivation
of cane than from any other competing crop, it is exceedingly
difficult to see why artificial protection should be necessary at
all. Unlike the beet crop in Europe and America, sugar-cane
has been known and cultivated in India for hundreds of years,
and the cultivator is undoubtedly well acquainted with the
comparative advantages and disadvantages of cane cultivation.
Accordingly, the argument that is sometimes urged in Europe
and America that the cultivator has to be encouraged and assisted
for a number of years before he can understand and realise
the advantages of beet culture can scarcely be applied to the
case of sugar-cane in India. The motive of economic self-interest
is strong even in the illiterate cultivator of India, and since
through centuries of observation and experience he has learnt
the comparative merits of different crops, he can safely be